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church, with the exception of St. Paolo-fuori le Mura, the interior of which is not ruined by the bad taste of devout decorators.
The architect of the Pantheon must have been a master of his craft; and it is sad that his name and fame have long since vanished into oblivion. When M. Agrippa, the friend and minister of Augustus, at whose cost the edifice was built, gave him his commission, he seems to have resolved to construct something which should be eminently and characteristically Roman; perfectly simple, exquisitely beautiful, and yet of great majesty; withal so enduring that it should stand unscathed for two thousand years in the most storm-worn city of the world, while every monument of similar antiquity was brought low. And if the unknown architect did thus aspire to leave a witness of his unsurpassable skill for the admiration and the envy of future ages, he has undoubtedly succeeded.
The durability of the Pantheon speaks for itself: The late eminent French architect, Viollet-le-Duc, declares that, of all the great domes now in existence, that of the Pantheon alone remains without flaw. I have given better authority than my own for its beauty and its grandeur; but as to its simplicity and its eminently Roman character, I have somewhat to say.
Beauty, as a general rule, implies simplicity; I do not mean the simplicity of monotony, but the simplicity of unity. That which is highly and nobly beautiful always conveys an impression of balance, harmony, or rhythm; the parts, however various they may be, are related in a way which produces an intellectual satisfaction. Kind agi-